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PIG WILSON. 


AN OLD CLERGYMAN'S STORY. 

One rainy March evening I had settled 
comfortably down in my easy-chair, dress- 
ing-gown and slippers, when the pleasurable 
home sensations to which I abandoned my- 
self were disturbed by a sound as of small 
and undecided knuckles at my study door. 

«Come in! 

A white-headed urchin, with a streaked 
and saturated countenance, entered. 

‘ Well, Tommy ?” 

Tommy grinned, pulled off his ragged- 
brimmed straw hat, and passed a sleeve 
across his face, before he could gather 
breath to answer. 


‘ Wants ye.” 

‘Wants me? Who? 

‘ Pig Wilson!’ : 

«You might at least say Mr. Wilson, 
Tommy.’ 


‘T’s’fraid ye wouldn’t know who I meant,’ 
grinned Tommy. ‘ He’s real dumpy, late- 
ly,’ he went on, twirling at the same time 
his saw-rimmed hat. ‘ Guess he’s got a no- 
tion mebby he’s goin’ to die.’ 

I hesitated ; for when you have recently 
emerged from a dismal storm, and enjoyed 
a sweet relapse into the luxury of home 
comforts, on a rainy March night, it is not 
go agreeable to be hurried away again be- 
fore the chills have been fairly drawn out of 
you by the genial fire-warmth. 

Tommy, at the conclusion of his speech, 
stood bashfully vacillating between the door 
and the fire, still twirling his ragged hat. 
I bade him warm himself, while I pulled on 
my boots, and lighted a lantern. This I 
gave to Tommy to carry, and spreading an 
umbrella at the door, held it over his di- 
minutive head as we tramped along the 
dark and muddy road. 

Tommy was communicative, and mixed 
up boyish exclamations about the gusts and 
mud, with interesting reminiscences of Pig 
Wilson. And here I may as well explain 
how the latter came to be called ‘ Pig.’ 

Twenty years before, Mr. Wilson, then a 
young man, with a small farm and a small 
famiiy, promised fairly enough to reach, at 
no distant day, the average level of prosper- 
ous respectability which his more advanced 
neighbors had already attained; but a sin- 
gle incident, of an apparently trivial nature, 
had warped his whole future life. 

One day he mounted his horse and rode 
to a neighbor’s, to purchase some young 
pigs. Having selected a pair from a fine 
litter of nine, and bargained for them, he 
prepared to take them home. He had a 
bag to put them in, and they were soon 
caught and tied up, with no little squealing 
on their part, and with considerable excite- 
ment on the part of the sow-mother. 

‘How will you carry them? said good 
Deacon Brown. 

‘I'll show you!’ And the purchaser, 
slipping a pig into each end of the bag, laid 
it across the horse. ‘They’ll soon stop that 
kicking and squealing.’ 

‘That’s sartin ; for they’ll smother before 
you get home,’ said the deacon. 

‘T’ll risk ’em,’ laughed Wilson, as he 
rode off. 

The pigs were soon quite still, and after 
riding some distance towards his home, re- 
membering the deacon’s warning, Wilson 
thought he would stop and see how they 
were getting on. He stooped down, and 
tickled the little fellow in the tied end of 
the bag. He grunted and kicked. Then 
he tickled his little travelling companion in 

the other end of the bag. Piggy gave no 
sign. Wilson grew anxious. He rode up 
to the fence, dismounted, unsaddled the bag, 


pig number two. It was 
inanimate and breathless. 
He held it in his hand, 
£nd looked at it, laid it on 
the ground, turned it over, 
but all without avail ; pig 
number two was past re- 
suscitation. There it lay, 
handsome and perfect as 
ever, only the miraculous 
life was gone out of it.— 
And . now_ troublesome 
thoughts were agitating 
Wilson's brain. He 
thought of his loss in the 
value of the pig. He was 
inclined to murmur at his 
misfortune. It appeared 
to him really too bad that 
the pig should die on his 
hands. It ought not to 
be his loss. He had 
bought and paid for it.— 
Something must have been 
the matter with the crea 
ture, or it would not have 
died so easily. Deacon 
Brown was rich. He 
could afford to lose the 
pig. He—Wilson—was 
poor, and the loss ought 
not, under the circum- 
stances, to be his. We 
all know how a man will 
reason to convince himself that for once|said the deacon. The 
dishonesty is the best policy. He looked laughed, and Ike Smith, feeling the edge of 
around to see if he was observed, then quick-|his axe, told the deacon a story. 

ly tossed pig number two into a clump of 


: 
THE GOOD OLD MAN. 


in its place, in order to balance the bag,'who should come along the road but Wil-| 
and to keep up appearances, and trotted son? He turned up agin the fence, took 
home. off a bag from the horse’s neck, took a dead 
Arrived at the door, out ran his little pig out, looked at it, felt of it, turned it! 
daughter Mary, to see the pigs. jover, and then, after scratching his head,| 
«O, where are they, father ?’ jand thinking a little, chucked it into the| 
‘ In the bag, child.’ lbushes within six foot of where me and 
‘ How many ?” Charley sat!’ 
* Two, child,’ Just at this point in the conversation 


* O, I want to see them !” | Wilson rode through the gate into the dea- 
‘Not to-night. Run into the house.—/, 5» yard. 


You'll scare ’em so they won’t eat.’ 
Mary reluctantly obeyed, casting wistful the wood-choppers laughed. 


eyes at the bag. Her father ‘took it from| , Cuaietenit? leabdt thee Qeaden, Rew’ 

the horse, and carried it toa pen prepared) |. : set r 
} tter th laugh at a poo 

in a corner of the yard. Then he took out ee ee en 


(man’s misfortune? K sober, if 
the remaining pig, and threw away the stone. | ys pp eee i Tee 


After supper, Mary, who had been dut, re-| 
turned to the house with a troubled look, 


and a finger in her mouth. : Lie . ” 
: : , |seriously grinding their axes, when Wilson 
Have you been near the pigs, Mary ? PM eae Fy 


‘No, father, I only just went by, Mat of 0s ape Pah nel  Br al 
there ain’t but one pig in the pen!’ lin pr ? y Pig 
‘The other was lying down, and you) oh siite Ha? ek edd baler ee 
didn’t see it,’ said Wilson. ‘ Don’t you 8 | neighbor Wik , t 
H H p | . 
pone ;fhom.sgnin, mind Py Mee oe ‘One of mine got out last night, deacon, 
a ang pork eperning, aed at to lock, at and I thought most likely had run home.’ 
_— sn’t but one! she cried, «Only{ 42 8¥ful silence followed this announce- 
“ _ a . ; é 7 ment. It was broken only by the grinding of 
—" ah Ae aime Rggpee See Ppes 1 ‘the steel upon thestone, and the sputtering of| 
pa Picea gy ron Y the water. The boys held their countenances, 
z , which appeareda good deal flushed with what 
? The other has got out and gone home, ine toe — Tho deacon locked 
eaid he. -.,,-  |at Wilson, Wilson turned to examine the 
‘ But there wasn’t but one last night, gg SLE TT 
sisted Mary. ; f , 
‘Shall I whip = 11 ernie shall, if’ Seen vie Renda pigs ; - a 
* + but ig’ 

_ ee 1 ga eta length said the deacon, solemnly and dis- 
After breakfast he saddled his horse, tinetly. ~~ pa 
spread the bag over the saddle, mounted,) ‘Wal, I ain’t sure about his coming 
and rode off in search of the runaway pig. home,’ answered Wilson ; ‘ but he’s got out, 

The same morning Ike Smith and Charley'and where else would he go to?” 
Howard, wood-choppers, were grinding their | Another silence : the deacon looking at 
axes under Deacon Brown’s wood-shed. his neighbor, his neighbor looking at the 


| 


| ‘There he comes for another pig!’ and 


The boys could keep sober when there 
was fun to accumulate; so they were very 


‘ Been selling any pigs, lately, deacon?’ |saw-horse, with an apparent interest he had 





opened it, and took out the flexible form of 





wood-choppers 


still turned the grindstone, 
Tke held another axe, the 
water lisped and splutter- 
ed as the stone revolved 
in the trough. 

‘We'll go to the yard 
and see if the pig is 
there,’ said the deacon, 
with something like a 
sigh. 

The wood-choppers ac- 
companied them, the four 
entering the yard together. 

‘You will know the 
pig if you see it? hinted 
the deacon. 

‘0, yes,’ replied Wil- 
son, confidently. 

It was the pigs’ break- 
fast-time, and Wilson 
scrutinized the little 
grunters, as they tugged 
and rooted at the mater- 


nal udders. 

‘That’s he, sure as the 
world !’ 

‘ Which ?’ said the dea- 
con. 


‘That one, op top of 
the other two.’ 

‘How! The deacon 
counted. ‘I can’t make 
out but seven, Just my 
number, neighbor Witson.” 

‘She must have laid on one somewhere, 
and killed it, in the night,’ suggested Wil- 


son 


‘ Last night me and Charley were sitting) ‘ Possible,’ sighed the deacon. 
bushes by the fence. He then put a stone/under the fence, behind some bushes, when| ‘I know my pig, by the spot on the left 


ear,’ added Wilson. 

‘ Well, if you are positive that is the pig 
you bought of me, you can take it,’ said 
good Deacon Brown. ’ 

Wilson was positive, and took it, agcord- 
ingly. He plucked the little grunter from 
the mother’s udder, as it sucked, and sprang 
over the fence with it, while the sow, jump- 
ing to her feet, snorted furiously at his 
heels. No wonder Wilson was excited.— 
No wonder his hand trembled, as he tied 
the pig in the bag. 

* Don’t ther it, neighb 
good deacon, softly. 

Ike whittled the rence industriously, with 
his jack-knife, all this time, and Charley 
rolled his quid knowingly in his cheek, and 
spit expressive tobacco-juice. 

Wilson rode away with the pig. 

‘ Boys !’ said the deacon, ‘ you have done 
well to hold in, and now if you want to 
laugh, you can. But I can’t. It is too 
serious a thing to see a neighbor deliberate- 
ly break the command of God, and debase 
his manhood by a lie.’ 

The deacon spoke with solemn earnest- 
ness. The laugh of the boys died away 
upon their faces, and they went back quiet- 
ly to the grindstone, while the good deacon 
walked down the road. ‘ 

*He’s gone to see if the dead pig is 
there,’ whispered Charley. 

It was even so. The deacon satisfied 
himself by climbing the roadside fence, and 
looking under the bushes. 

The next morning Wilson opened his 
door, and found a dead pig lying on the 
threshold,, He stood aghast at the specta- 
cle. Some person had taken this means to 
let him know that his guilt. was discovered. 
It certainly was not good’ Deacon Brown. 

Thenceforward Wilson was a changed 
man. He became a sort of monomaniac on 
the subject ot pigs, and any allusion to the 
porcine race, in his presence, he eqnsidered 
as a personal insult. 


,” said the 








‘I let Wilson have a couple last — before shown in saw-horses. Charley 


One day a stranger appeared at a house.’ 





raising in the neighborhood, and, having 
spoken to several persons present, intro- 
duced himself to Wilson. 

‘I am purchasing hog’s bristles, for a 
brush factory; and I am told you have a 
large quantity for sale.’ 

‘It’s a lie! a lie! and you know it,’ 
cried Wilson, And flinging down his pike- 
pole, he went home, sweating and quivering, 
as if there had been an attempt to take 
bristles from his own back. 

Not long after, he went to purchase some 
raisins at the village store. ‘We're quite 
out of raisins,’ said the clerk, ‘ but we've a 
very nice article of figs.’ 

‘ Pigs, pigs, you scoundrel! Who asked 
for pigs?’ cried Wilson, in a fury, to the 
amusement of the bystanders. 

From that. time he could not pass a group 
of loungers, but some one was sure to grunt. 
If the boys coughed in his hearing, it was 
always with a significant ‘ham!’ Once, 
on going home from the village, he found a 
pig’s tail in his pocket. More than once 
he was enraged to see picturesque swine, 
sketched with chalk, on his barn-door or 
wagon-box. He one evening attended a 
ventriloquist’s exhibition in the town hall, 
when the pretended killing of the pig in the 
box produced tremendous applause, amid 
cries of ‘ Wilson! * Wilson !? 

Such was—or such had been—the man I 
was now going to visit. He had long since 
ceased to have any intercourse with his 
neighbors ; a recluse and consumptive, liv- 
ing almost alone, his youth, hope, courage, 
health, all gone ; hating the world, distrust- 
ing everybody, brooding bitterly over the 
most wretched side of his most wretched 
life. His daughter Mary had married and 
removed to the West. His other children 
had died, or deserted him. His wife still 
clung to him, a moping, disconsolate crea- 
ture,—once the daughter of a respected 
family, now the despised wife of—Pig Wil- 
son. 

For some time the poor man had been 
worse than usual, and little Tommy How- 
ard (son of Charley, the axe-grinder,) came 
to the house every night and morning to 
‘do the chores,’ 

Tommy led the way to the back door, 
and lifted the latch, without knocking. I 
furled my wet umbrella, and entered with 
him. It was a miserable-looking kitchen— 
so gloomy that the light of our lantern 
seemed quite bright and cheerful in com- 
parison. But the most miserable-looking 
and gloomy object discoverable was an ema- 
ciated figure bent over the hearth, with its 
elbows on its knees, and its face buried in 
its hands. 

‘ He’s come,’ said Tommy. 

‘OY The figure looked up. Such a 
haggard, despairing face! ‘How do you 
do, sir ?’ in a sepulchral voice. 

‘It is for me to ask you that question, 
Mr. Wilson.’ 

It was the first time, probably, in years, 
that he had been addressed as Mr. Wilson. 
Tt was a still longer period since any one 
had spoken to him in tones of sympathy and 
respect. I took his hand. My touch, or 
the tones of my voiee, affected him strongly. 
He tried to speak—he gasped—he choked, 
and presently was seized by a violent fit,of 
coughing. Speaking soothingly, I stood 
over him, and rubbed his forehead; until he 
had recovered, then took a seat by his side, 
holding his hand in mine, 

The conversation that followed I have not 
room here to repeat, Tommy was sent 
away. Wilson was unwilling that even his 
wife should be present. How much then I 
regretted having never visited the wretched 
man before—waiting to be sent for ! ssi 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. . 
I won his confidence and an account ofhis| 2. Turn the contenta of ‘this three-gallon 





opening. “I think,” said Anne, “that we|en it. I lald his héad on my knee, and he extraordinary instances of great age in Rus- 





sufferings came falteringly from his lips.— | keg into the five gallon keg. must claim from Uncle Ambrose the prom- ed hold of my hand, and tried to speak,|sia, and at Dantsic a man is said to 
It og a confession be bad ‘boon yo to| 3. Fill your three-gallon keg again, out | ise made last summer, to teach us some- 0 .. ad Vaud bea pat 94 ge \have died-at 184, and another to be living 
make to somebody. e burden ; : * : e seid; every me- ent 

tence 5 task of alten tad of the remains of the eight-gallon keg. thing more of the flowers. How much we, z 


of spifitual guidance. Of the past I for- 
t, of the 
infinite future before him, of the soul that 
lives forever, of Christ the Saviour of sin- 
nets, I ig OO renaipacy te nate mt keg ; two gallons in the eight-gallon keg, 

Lwas oth Mis fo cll. end there will be five gallons in the five- 


bore to say mach ; but of the 


to speak. 
my own heart. 


4. Fill the five-gallon keg out of the con- 
tents of the three-gallon keg. 

How will it stand now? There will be 
one gallon of cider left in the three-gallon 


had suffered, and my soul said, “O my | gallon keg. 


brother !” 


Well, let us proceed with the remainder 


He wept like a child: and I held his bead | of the process :— 


upon my bésom. -No matter what a life 
may have been—what selfishness, degrada- 
tion, insults, leave their brand upon it, there 
is not one utterly lost to kindness and sym- 





5. Empty the contents of the five-gallon 
keg into the eight-gallon keg. 
6. Pour what is left in the three-gallon 


pathy. pen but the heart, and light, hope, | keg into the five gallon keg. 


courage, will flow in. 
healer and restorer. 


I visited Wilson daily for some weeks.— 
Alse good Deacon Brown came to see him, 
A new 
life, I trust, not of the body, but of the soul, 
r man’s withered 
Others of his neighhors followed our 
example, bringing him gifts, with kind looks 
and words, which are better than any gifts. 


and forgave him, and blessed him. 
was infused into the 


heart. 


And soon the world began to say— 
* Poor Wilson! he 


Love is the great 


as only done what 


7. Fill the three-gallon keg out of the 
eight-gallon keg. 

8’ Pour what you have in the three-gal- 
lon keg into the five-gallon keg. 

“ How does it stand now? The three- 
gallon keg will be empty, and there will be 
four gallons of cider in the five gallon keg, 
and four gallons in the eight-gallon keg.— 
And so, my young gentlemen, I have worked 
out your problem. The liquor is divided 


enjoy the plants, when by studying them 
we become so well acquainted with them. 
To me every green leaf looks beautiful.” 

Here Anne plucked one of the leaves 
from the currant-bush. Holding it up she 
exclaimed : 

“Only look, Lucilla, at the fine branch- 
ing veins that go through it. You can see 
them spreading out on the under side, in all 
directions.” 

“ Yes,” said Albert, who at this moment 
joined the two girls, “ through these little 
veins is conveyed from root and stem the 
nourishment that causes the leaf to expand | 
and grow.” 

“ How do you mean?” asked Anne. 

“T mean,” said Albert, “ that the plant 
must have its food. It cannot live without 
something to eat any more than we could.” 

« What does the plant eat ?” asked Anne. 

* It takes in water from the soil, and as- 
cending the stems, the moisture mingles 
with other substances and nourishes the 





speak, the blood poured out, so I knew it! in Wallachia aged 186. 


would soon be over. 


Iam not ashamed to 


Why man’s age has been shortened from 


say that I was worse than he, for he never 800 or 900 years to 70 or 80 years is not 


shed a tear, and I couldn't help it. His known. No doubt the Almighty did it for 
eyes were closed, when a gun was fired from 
 ——— to order aboard, and that aroused 
him. He pointed tothe beach, where the 
boat was i pushing off with the guns 
taken, and where our marines 

were waiting to man the second boat, and 
then he pointed to the wood where the ene- 
my was concealed. Poor fellow ! he little 
thow I had shot him down. I was 
wondering how I could leave him to die, 
and no one near him, when he had some- 
thing like a convulsion for a moment, and 
then his face rolled over, and without a sigh 
h I trust the Almighty has re- 
Ilaid his head gently down 


which we 


tho 


e was gone. 
ceived his soul. 
on the grass, and left him. 


time. I somehow thought of everything 


far off, and the dead man so near.” 
Soa: Sa 


DEATH OF “PETER PARLEY.” 


had heard about the Turks, and Russians, 
and the rest of them, but all that seemed so 


some wise end, 
oo doaka 
THE DYING BOY-WILD VIOLETS. 

Riches bring with them great responsibili- 
ties. We are but stewards holding God’s 
money in trust to be laid out in the prome- 
tion of his glory. There is much that is 
instructive as well as touching in the follow- 
ing incident. 

One of those sunny March afternoons, 
when the sky is blue and soft as sapphire, 
and the air full of balm—the spire of Graee 
Church tipped with sunset gold, and the 





It seemed so | plate-glass palaces along Broadway all in-a 
strange, when I looked at him for the last| glitter as they reflected the sliken robes of 


1| the hurrying throng—this is our scene. and 
time. 

She was just released from her weary 
day’s work in the stifling book-bindery—the 
careworn, threadbare woman, and she breath- 
ed in the fresh air greedily, as she edged her 
way meekly amid ae scornful sisterhood.— 


so many do in a different way. But while | jnto two lots of four gallons each.” The following announcement of the death 


they go unpunished for their dishonesty, he 


has been punished for all.” 


Ah, but never an offender of God’s law 
That is not final which 
is seen: and he on whom retribution falls = 
soon) is fortunate, To cling to any sin is 
death, and blessed. is the iron heel of afflic- 


‘oes unpunished ! 


tion that tramples it out of our souls. 


Wilson died ; and, strange as it may seem 


there were tears shed at his funeral. N. 


one mocked, no one spoke harshly of the 
dead, but I looked around on serious faces 


and moist eyes, and I said: 
« Charity! O charity! 


erring, repentant brother, without charity ! 
bi «ie ie 


“OLD MARK HOPKINS.” 


There was scarcely a boy in the town of|small, young, tender leaves. 
but knew and respected old Mark 


B 
Hopkins. 





He was lame, and obliged to use a crutch. 
He lived in a small cottage by the road- 


side, and supported himself by sellin 
matches, water-cresses, and other nic-nacs. 


Old Mark was fond of reading. He 
prided himself upon his arithmetical knowl- 


edge, and there seemed to be scarcely 


question, however difficult, but he could 


solve with ease. 


One day several youths came running to 
him as he sat upon a bench in the open air. 
Somebody had given them a puzzle, which 


they had been trying to solve for a whol 
week, and were not able. 


« Let me hear what it is,’ said the kind- 
hearted old man, “and perhaps I may be 


able to help you out of your difficulties.” 


« Why it is this, Sir,” answered one of|garden fence. 
the boys: “ Suppose you had an eight gal- 
lon keg full of cider, which you wanted to 
divide between two men in equal parts, giv- 
ing four gallons to each man; and suppose 
you had nothing to measure it with but a 
three-gallon keg and a five gallon keg, be- 
sides the keg with the cider, how would you 


manage to do it?” 


“Tt can’t be done at all,” cried one of 


the boys. 


«Tsay it can,” cried another, “but I 


forget the way.” 


“Stop—stop, young gentlemen,” said old 
Mark Hopkins, quietly; “don't be in a 
hurry—don’t make a noise—let me see 


what I can do with it.” 


Here the old man began muttering to 


himself—* eight-gallon keg”—* three-gal-| does, just like the Lily of the Valley. Not 
lon keg”—* five-gallon keg”—and passing 


his hand over his face very thoughtfully 


all the boys looking at him the while with 


the deepest attention. 


At length, raising himself up, and slap 


It is better, my 
friends, to lie there in that coffin, than to 
stand in this place to-day, and think of our 


The cut on our first page represents how 
the sharp-sighted old man is laying down 
the law. 





THE FAMILY. 


For the Youth's Companion. 
° BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. 

“Come, Anne, the sun is shining out 
warmly, let us go and walk in the garden.” 

Anne told her cousin that she was very 
willing to go, and moreover, that she had 
been “ watching the plants for a fortnight.” 
"| « Tndeed,” said Lucilla, “ and what have 
you seen ?” 

“T have found,” said Anne, “ plenty of 
Come with 
me and look at the gooseberry bush at the 
bottom of the garden. You will find that 
all up and down its stems the leaves have 
come out.” 
g| ‘Sure enough,” said Lucilla, “ what a 
fresh green they have.” 

«“ When,” said Anne, “I first began to 
watch the bush, there were only little buds ; 
a} very small they were, very small indeed.— 
Presently, while everything else was bare, 
they began to open into these leaves. After 
that I watched the currant bushes, Very 
soon there were buds on those too.” 

« Just the same?” asked Lucilla. 
e| “No, not just the same. When the cur- 
rant buds opened, out came not a leaf only, 
but a cluster of little blossoms.” 

Here Anne led the way to where the last- 
named bushes grew, all in a row, by the 
There, sure enough, were 
seen escaping from the opening buds, not 
leaves alone, but drooping clusters of blos- 
soms. 





“Did you ever,” said Anne, “ see any 
thing so pretty? On this bush nearest to 
me they are in full bloom.” 

Lucilla looked with admiration. Per- 
fectly covered was the bush with blossoms 
of light green ; small indeed, but of elegant 
shape, was each single flower, with its regu- 
larly arranged thread-like organs, its deli- 
cately indented little cap, its slender flexi- 
ble stem, causing it to hang so gracefully 
upon the main stalk. She here remembered 
that this manner of flowering was called a 
raceme, and spoke of it to Anne. 

“It grows,’ said Anne, “this cluster 


the shape of the flowers, but the manner in 
>| which they grow.” 

“| think,” said Lucilla, “‘ both of these 
grow im that sort of cluster which is called 
a raceme. Uncle Ambrose told us that 


plant. This food of the plant is called sap. 
At first,” continued Albert, “it is crude 
sap, but passing up the stem and into the 
leaves, it is changed.” 

Here Lucilla remarked that during the 
winter evenings her brother had been read- 
ing every book he could find that treated of 
plants. Albert saw fit just at this moment 
to leap over the garden fence into the road, 
and the two girls agreed the next week 
they would visit their uncle’s garden, and 
see the progress of his plants. . 

“ And then,” said Anne, “ we will have 


further talk about the flowers.” wm. a. c, 


ee 
WAITING. 
At the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, 
Full many a year 


A lame man waited with silent eye, 
Watching the ebb and flow. 


Of the ceaseless tide of worshippers, 
As they passed by, one by one, 
From the gray of the early morning 

To the set of the golden sun. 


The volume of inspiration 
Tells of the lame made whole : 
How’ the healing balm of Heaven 
Was poured on his waiting soul. 
At the Beautiful Gate of thy mercy, 
My spirit O Father waits ; 
It looks for a gleam of glory, 
A hope from the golden gates. 


And the hymns of its adoration 
Rise mingled with tears of pain, 

As morn to night, and night to morn, 
It watches and waits in vain. 


Send, Father, some holy angel 
To open the golden gate, 
To pour the beams of glor 
On spirits that hope and wait,— 


To whisper of thee and heaven, 
And teach us to see aright ; 
On our souls to pour an unction— 
On our eyes a heavenly light.— Recorder. 





— 
HORRORS OF WAR. 

A military display has great attractions 
for boys, but a story, like the following, 
shows the horrors of war. It was told by 
an English sailor, ina letter to his wife, 
from the Baltic sea, where the squadron 
bad gone to do as much mischief as possible 
to the Russian ships and people : 


“ We dispersed at a few hundred yards 
distance from the beach, to keep the coast 
clear while the boat’s crew made prizes of 
the guis. The enemy had advantage of the 
meg and also knowing the country well, 
and a troop of them showed in advance. We 
were ordered to fire. I took steady aim, 
and fired at my manat about sixty yards. 
He fell like a stone. At the same time a 
broadside from the went in among the 
trees, and the enemy disappeared, we could 
searcely tell how. I feltas thoughI must 
go up to him, and see whether he was dead 
or live. He lay quite still, and I was more 
afraid of him lying so than when he stood 





by many of our readers :— 


ired at his residence in New 


necticut. 


before he breathed his last. 


other man of this 
ed his career in 


and publisher. That was in 1817. 


books in the English language. Mr. 


ries of his travels and adventures. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


CARPETS. 


known. 


the last fifteen years. 
tig fut 


LONG LIFE. 


the life of man has been shortened to three, 


of an old friend will be perused with interest 


Samuel G. Goodrich (Peter Parley,) ex- 
Pp York on 
Wednesday afternoon last, at the age of 66. 
His death was quite unexpected. On Tues- 
day he had returned from a visit to Con- 
The next day, feeling unwell, he 
summoned his physician, but he appeared to 
be in no danger until about twenty minutes 
J His illness pro- 
~ yee pe sho ag Ridgeleld ia this zling camellias nor the imperial pink azaleas 
State, was the son of the Congregational 
ae gpd a ago oan edins grew under the old apple-tree at home, when 
distinguished ministers of hisday. He was 
engaged in literature nearly all his life, and 
has probably published more books than any 

neration. He commenc- 
artford as a bookseller 


Mr. Goodrich is best known as the author 
of the Peter Parley books, He washimselfthe 
originator of that kind of literature, and his 
works have had unprecedented success and 
have called out a vast number of imitators. 
The world is indebted to the genius of Mr. 
Goodrich for a series of the most gracefully 
written, interesting and attractive juvenile 
Good- 
rich has passed away, and friendship drops 
a tear to hismemory. He is immortal, and 
children will continue to gather around the 
chair of the smiling old man as he tells sto- 


Carpets were in use, at least in some kind. 
as early as the days of Amos, 800 B. C.— 
They were spread on the ground, and, when 
used in tents, the owners sat upon them as 
we do upon chairs. At what time they 
were first used in dwelling houses, is not 
In the 12th century carpets were 
regarded as articles of luxury. The manu- 
facture of woolen carpets was introduced in- 
to France from Persia, in the reign of Hen- 
ry IV. between 1589 and 1610. Some work- 
men who had quitted France in disgust 
went to England, and established the carpet 
manufacture there, about the year 1750.— 
The manufacture of Kidderminster and 
Brussels carpets has much advanced at Low- 
ell, Mass., and Thompsonville, Conn., within 


Before the Flood people lived until they 
were nearly 1,000 years old. Methuselah 
lived 969 years which is the greatest age of 
any on record. Since the Deluge or Flood, 


Suddenly she paused in front of » fruit-stand, 
the tropical gleam of golden oranges remind- 
ed her. of the little white face that was 
wasting away on the lonely pillow at home, 
and she fingered her worn purse longingly. 

“‘ Have you any one-cent oranges, sir ?” 

“ We don’t deal in one-cent customers— 
better go about your business, woman,” said 
the man contemptuously. 

Oh, the heart-sicknegs of poverty ! 

She had proceeded but a few steps before 
she again stopped, involuntarily, before a 
display of cut flowers. It was not the das- 


that attracted her eye; it was the knot of 
wild violets blue and dewy, like those that 


she wasa girl. How little pining Willie’s 
eyes would sparkle at the sight of those blue 
violets ! 

“* How much are these violets ?” she asked 
with trembling eagerness. 

‘A shilling,” said the dealer shortly; he 
did not believe the faded looking woman 
would be a customer, and was vexed at be- 
ing interrupted in eulogizing toa splendidly 
dressed lady some rare hot-house blossoms. 

She turned away with a weary sigh, but 
the lady noticed her wan face with pitying 
kindness. 

“ Give me the wild flowers,” said she ; and 
then touching the woman’s shoulder’, she 
added, « Take these violets—you seem to 
wish for them so much !” 

The pale face lighted up. Ah, it was 
worth a shilling to call forth such a smile. 

“Thank you, lady, it was for my little 
boy and he is dying! 

Dying—it was a strange fancy to the jew- 
eled child of luxury. She could not imag- 
ine it in all the glow of sunshine and vitali- 
ty that surrounaed her and yet it strack a 
warning chill toherheart. Dying! to thiak 
that people could die ! 

* « * * * 

“ Oh, mother, they are so beautiful. Put 
them where I can look at them all the time 
—they make me think of lovely green 
woods !” 

And when midnight came, the little child 
set out on his far journey to the many man- 
sions of his Father’s honse, smiling upon the 
violets with his last earthly glance. The 
broken-hearted mother could shroud him in 
no glistening satin or costly lace ; but when 
the little pine coffin came, she sprinkled the 
blue-eyed fragrant blossoms upon his breast 
and so laid him down to his everlasting 
slumbers. 

Did the Recording Angel write down no 
history of that brief incident in his book of 
light! Ah, the day will come when riches 
are no longer of any avail, and that one 
deed of kindness will be more precious to the 
daughter of wealth than all Golconda’s dia- 
monds. 

He needs no more weary watching now 
that sick and suffering child ; he is gather- 
ing the violets that grow along the rivers of 
Paradise ! 


WASHINGTON’S VISIT TO NEW 
ENGLAND. 





ping his hand upon his thigh, he cried, “ I facing me a few miuutes before. It is 
have it—look here—here it is, to a shav- 


ing. You have an eight gallon keg full of 


Some of our readers have read all about 
Gen. Washington’s last visit to Massachu- 
setts, and how glad everybody was to see the 


score and ten years,” and it is only a small 
proportion of the inhabitants of any country 
that reach even this short span. 


long ago. He also promised to tell us/a strange feeling to come over you all a 
something more about the flowering of the| once, that you have killed a man. He had 
plants.” unbuttoned his jacket, and was pressing his 





cider, havn’t you ?” 


“ Yes,—yes,” replied half dozen voices. ' 
“ And you have two empty kegs, one of two girls were pleased to find, now that 
which holds three gallons, and the other five 


gallons ?” 


“ Yes, sir,” cried the boys simultaneous- 


ly. 


« And you want to measure out four gal- 


‘lons of cider each to two men ?” 
« Yes,—yes,” returned the boys. 
“ Here it is :— 


Walking along by the currant bushes, the 


they had begun to examine, buds and flowers 
in various stages of progress. While some 
of the bushes had opened their blossoms ful- 
ly to the sun, being literally loaded with 
clusters, promising a large supply of fruit, 
others were just escaping from the form of 


hand over the front of his chest, where the 
wound was. He breathed hard, and the 
blood poured from the wound, and also from 
his mouth, every breath he took. His face 
was as white as death, and his eyes looked 
so big and bright, as he turned them and | 
stared at me. I shall never forget it. He 
was a fine young fellow, not more than five- 
and-twenty. 

« I went down on my knees beside him, 








buds, the flowers beginning to show them- 
selves as tiny green balls, not larger than! 





“1. Fill your three-gallon keg out of the the head of a pin, and encircled by folded | 


‘cight-gallon keg. 


and my breast felt so full as though my own 
heart would burst. He hada real English 


have attained to a very great age. 


of Charles I. of England. 





face, and did not look like an enemy. hat 
I felt I never can tell; but if my life could | 


year. 


There are a few instances, however, on 
record wherein persons in modern times 
One | turning out to meet him. 
M’Craim, of the Island of Jura, in the He 
brides is said to have kept 180 Christmas- 
ses in his own house. He died in the reign field Republican says the following story 


Thomas Parr, a laboring man of Shrop- 
shire, was brought to London by the earl of 
Arundel in 1635, and was considered the | ®* ™) . ey 
wonder of his time, being then in his 152nd | tain in Washington's Life Guards for two 


Henry Jenkins, of Yorkshire, died 
leaves, that’ seemed just on the point of | have saved his, I believe I should have giv- | in 1670, aged 169 years. There are some 


great General, and how the flags were flying 
and the cannons firing, and all the people 
But they may 
not know that he took notice of little chil- 
dren as well as grown people. The Spring- 


was often told by an old man, who died a 
few weeks ago : 


« When I was a lad, I lived a good deal 
at my grandfather's. He had been a cap- 





years before the close of the war. One day 
as I was sitting in my high chair between 
my grandparents, at dinner table, there came 
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a loud knock at the door. I jumped down| winked her small, bright eyes, as we passed. 
to open it, and there stood man in regimen-| “ That is very strange, Mr. Irving,” we 
tals who said, said. “Is thata wild or a tame bird — 

“ Gen. Washington will be at Post’s cor- | See seems to have no bird-like timidity.” 
ner in twenty minutes, and expects to meet 
ment. here. 
father long to put on his uniform. hen | me 
he was ready I took down my cap and 
slipped my hand into his. 

“ Stop, Asa, where are you going ?” 

“To see Gen. Washington.” 

« No,” said my grandmother. 

« Yes, let him come,” said grandfather, 
« perhaps he will never have another chance 
to see the General,” and we hastened on. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
LITTLE ADA SINGLETON. 
Adaline Singleton was a good-tempered 
little girl, and did whatever her mother told 

T shouted to every ts e met, “I am/|her todo. She hardly ever cried (as some 
goi be pipes Gen, “Washington,” per they | naughty children do,) when her mother did 
all fell in with us, till, by the time we reach- | not comply with her wishes. Mrs. Single- 
ed the corner there were twenty or more. wg her “a oe — — 

Washington, and the company with him, | ut although Adaline did as she was bid, 
rode up about ten minutes after. He jump-| and bore disappointments very well, yet she 
ed off his horse, and threw his arms around | had one great fault, which had several times 
oy eaters went, Dt Sas Sellar aoe aah eel.” Lee ae 
aye ne 0 Lr es a sometimes taken what did not belong to sor 
— ‘can ror! rae ae ae epee | Children, beware how you grieve es dear 
change to the boys. | gee : ~ 
I had kept close to grandfather, so I was | parents by this fault. Now this was very 
near enough to have a good chance, and | Wicked, and little Adaline felt very unhappy 
picked up four or five pieces, but one boy| after she had done this naughty thing; and 
and another outside the crowd would say, | ©Ve? when no one was by, for God saw her 
“I didn’t got any,” with such a disappoint. | always, and sooner or later her fault was 
ed look, that I gave them all away but one. | Sure to be found out. 

Just then the smallest boy there, not five ay ph ek 
years old, asked, “May I see yours? I ald 
couldn’t get any.” J Remember the eyes of God ever behold you. 

He did not ask me for it, but I knew how| —‘Phig little girl had always been very fond 
he felt, and gave it to him, though it came | of sweetmeats. er mother had a large tin 
hard. Washington was just moving on, but | hox, where she kept cake, and plums, and 
hechecked his horse again, and said, “ Whose | many other nice things which children love. 
boy is that 2” i |She used often to open this box, and take 

“ My grandson, sir. . |out some cake and plums, and give them to 

« Ah, I thought he was a chip of the old | her little girl, and Adaline loved dearly to 
block. Come here, my lad, and hold your | git upon a stool by her mother’s knee to eat 
hands,” | them. 

I stepped to his stirrup, and he filled them | Sometimes her mother wonld teach her to 
both with change; then laid his hand on my | count the raisins, and tell her where they 
head and said, “ There, my boy, keep that,| came from, and how cake was made; and 
and remember Gen. Washington.” | little Adaline was very happy because she 

CD gh ik. was good. 

A SABBATH-SCHOOL INCIDENT. But one day when her mother was gone 

Ata meeting in Exeter Hall, London, | out and Adaline was tired of Waiting for 
where there was a vast number of Sabbath-,  é atin of oak 4 : 
school children assembled, a clergyman ar tne pt gat Press prog bn gol sg cum 
gh lam, an oi thaw forte. oc x wkd hag, nd he Side 
a good little girl whom heafterward learned | enting * . we ‘ = om a = had = 
to know. This little girl had been to Sab- | Wrone; an¢ felt alraid to have her mother 
bath school, where she had learned “todo Wh ale es bi hy : 
some good every day.” Seeing two little | n> Hoge andy her neath deen bee 


boys quarreling, she went up to them, told; i a vige play, hoping her mother would 
en tae, wickedly. tg: Gees acting, made)” ow I advise every little girl or boy who 


them desist from quarreling, and, in the end, | pre dene sueng, ast. to-con cing. Some 
hens boys pte yew rhe; A erry | their mother, as Adaline did, but go to her 
cron” at gontoman, wuld you“ 4 tall a mat they have done 
nh I shouted with one voice, «Yes? yeu!” | pers 5 your aarrt will forgive you if you 
am wert wae get RE Mes A But Adaline did not do this, and when 
reverend looking missionary rose and looked vd t peor ayes dyer yer oT od 
eens ake oe. Tom ?” jas usual. Her a however, a not 
cee! yoo! rounded trough all he there ecg he as, rey much 

« Well look at me—I am Tom, and I too | *2°¥ how wicked she had been. But her 
heen mina fr many, ears arn Henn rho dw notre mae 
— pe: eee ee ed | thoughts. She had broken one of his com- 

The response was even more loud and | oo ee: which says ‘thou shalt not 
—_ Lage heel lady over’ ‘there | It happened that her mother had called 
in the blue silk bonnet ? That is Mary pale D pa gt ngelll asl pele gusahy sa 
Wah dette Raat eee [that she bad been naughty ; but God aid 
eas 


not forget it. 
WHEN TO SAY “I WON'T.” After this day she several times took 
If boys can only learn just the right time | 


some plums, when her mother was from 

: home. At last her mother found that her 

to say “ I won't,” they will escape many |jittle girl had stolen from the box, and al- 
temptations by which others are led into | though she cared but little about the cake 
evil habits. Here is a boy who had learned | and plums, yet she was very much grieved 
it. that Adaline should have taken what did 
not belong to her, and she felt obliged to 
punish her. So she was not allowed to ride 
or walk with her dear mother for a whole 








“1 will not,” saida little boy stoutly as 
I passed along. The tone of his voice 
strack me. 

« What won’t you do?” I stopped and 
asked. 

“That boy wants me to ‘make believe’ 
something to my mother, and I won’t,” he 
answered, in the same stout tone, 

The little boy is on the right track. That | 
is just one of the places to say “ won’t.”— 
I hope he will stick to it. He will, I feel 
sure. 


week. 
But this dreadful fault was not cured, 
and one day when she was all alone in the 


cake would taste very good. Then she 


the box, and smell of the nice things, but 
she would not touch them. 

Now, little readers, whenever you feel a 

eeticd toad ct! desire even to look at anything which you 

ought not to touch, run away and play, or 

WASHINGTON IRVING AND THE et a book and read, or what is better, kneel 


winwe. . in and ask God to take away the naugh- 
The grown people have been reading about | t 


y thought. 

the death of this noble man. They admired| ~ But Adaline lifted the cover, then touch- 
him for his talents, and loved him for his|ed the cake, and then smelt of it, and at 
virtues. He was one of the most kind-heart- | last tasted it. Then she thought it was very 
ed of men, Even the birds learned not to/nice, and forgot how grieved her mother 
be afraid of him. would be when she found out her wickedness. 

“ One morning,” says Mr. Clark, “ we | She forgot, too, that God will punish naugh- 
were taking a short stroll along the north |ty children, and pretty soon she ate a piece 
bank of the little stream which throws itselt | of the cake. 
into the Hudson at the foot of the gentle} It happened that her mother knew how 
slope on which stands the pleasant mansion | many cakes were in the box, because she 
of Sunnyside. Passing by a tree close to} put them there for company, and the next 
the water’s edge, we observed a bird sitting | day, when she took them out, she saw that 
upon her nest ; she never moved, but only | one was missing. 





“No,” Mr. Irving rejoined, “ She has no | 
Capt. W. there,” and was gone in a mo-| occasion to be afraid of any one around | 
: I pass here sometimes a dozen times | 
You may be sure it didn’t take my grand- | & day ; but Inever molest her, nor she 


parlor, she began to think that a piece of 


“hn hy felt —— little girl had | 
naughty again. was Vi ; 
for she would rather have given “Adaline | 
great many pieces of cake, than have her, 
take one without leave. But her daughter | 
had never told’ her a falsehood, therefore 
she called her and asked her if she had 
taken the cake. Adaline did not dare to 
look up in her mother’s face, for she thought 
she had found out what she had done, and 
would not look on her so kindly as usual; 
and, as one naughty thing always leads to 
another, she thought if she told her mother 
she had not taken the cake, she would be- 
lieve her, and would smile and love her as 





bor. But she looked very guilty, and her 
mother began to fear that her little girl had | 
done another wicked thing, and had made 
her fault a great deal worse by denying it. 
So she took her upon her lap, and kissed 
her and said, 





true, my child, and I hope you have done | 
so now.” 

Then Adaline hid her face on her mother’s 
shoulder and wept bitterly. It was well 
that God touched her heart, and made her 
shed tears, for they were tears of sorrow for 
having grieved her dear mother, and because 
she had been so naughty. Her mother saw 
that she was unhappy, and said, I will tell 
you a story.” 

“There was once a lady who had two 
little daughters. One of them, when she 
did any thing wrong, always went and hid 
herself, as if she were afraid, and when her 
|mamma asked her if she did the naughty 
| thing, she always said no, and then ran away 
as fast as she could. But whenher mamma 
found it out, she punished her much more 
severely for tellinga lie, then she would 
have done had she confessed her fault. 

Now the other was a good little girl, and 
never denied her faults, but would go to her 
mamma, and beg her forgiveness, and if her 
mother was not to home, she would kneel 
down and pray God to pardon her. 

So everybody loved little Sarah, but Har- 
riet was not beloved, and people would say, 
“there goes naughty Harriet, who does not 
tell the truth.” 

One day these two little girls went to see 
their aunt, who had a beautiful garden, 
that they delighted to play in, and who was 
always kind to them when they behaved 
well. 

Before they went into the garden their 
aunt told them that they mugt not eat any 
|of the fruit, because she was afraid it might 
| hurt them. 

Now Sarah obeyed her aunt’and did not 
touch any of the pears, nor eat one of the 
fine rosy apples. 

But Harriet said I will eat some, aunt 
will never know it.’ So she ate a great 
many green apples and pears, although Sa- 
rah begged her not to disobey their aunt, 
who knew what was best for them. 

After a little while Harriet began to feel 
very sick, but she did not know it was the 
fruit that caused her sickness. So she went 
in and told her aunt. Now her aunt sus- 
pected that Harriet had disobeyed her, and 
asked if she had ate any of the fruit. 

But the naughty girl said she had not.— 
While she was speaking, her aunt saw stains 
upon her sleeve, which she knew to be fruit 
stains. Then she looked very angry, and 
rung the bell, and when the servant man 
came, she told him to lead little Harriet 
home, for she would not have such a naugh- 
disobedient girl in her house. 

Now she not only offended her aunt, and 
was deprived the pleasure of playing in her 
beautiful garden, but after she went home, 
she became, very sick, and was obliged to 
take disagreeable medicines, and lie in bed 
two or three weeks. While her good little 
sister stayed with her aunt the whole day, 
and after dinner she had some of the nice 
ripe pears, to eat, and was very happy. 

Now which of these girls, would my lit- 
tle girl rather be like, the wicked and mis- 
erable Harriet, or the good little Sarah? 

Adaline cried and sobbed so much that 
she could not speak. So her mother sat 
her down on her little stool, and went away 
and said that she would come back again 
soon, and hear what she had to say. 

In a few minutes she softly opened the 


thought she would just lift up the cover of door, and saw her rears. upon the floor, 


and heard her pray to God to forgive her 
the dreadful sin of telling a lie. 

Then her mother felt very glad, and she 
took her in her arms and kissed her, and 
said she would not punish her because she 
was sorry she had done wrong, but if ever 
she was so wicked again she should be 
obliged to punish her and she was afraid 
God would also punish her in some way. 

Adaline threw her arms around her moth- 
er’s neck and promised to try very hard 
never to be so naughty again. Then Mrs. 
Singleton took some sweetmeats from the 
box, and gave her little girl and she felt 
very happy, because she had been forgiven, 
and because she had determined never to 
be naughty again. 

I have since heard that Adaline never af- 
terwards took what did not belong to her, 
but she became a very good little girl, be- 
loved by every one who knew her. 





before. So she said she had not opened the.| tansny 


“You have always told me what was) P¢ 





PUBLIC SPEAKERS AND VOCALISTS, 





OMIAL 
Troches tn my bag as as I do lectures or | 
linen.” Public vocalists, and all others who exercise | 
a SS Gay SF 
Voice, removing hoarseness, allaying irritation ot the throat, | 
and as a coush remedy are pre-eminently the best. 22 








PERRY DAVIS’ 

VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. } 

7s Das to eal Uae ottentinn of the pette dee “gy | 
Medicine PAU KILL is a) 





and unrivalled Family os 
rely vegetable compound, and while it is a most 
r Pain, itis a perfectly safe medicine even in the | 
most unskilful hands, fur Soumer Compiaixt, or any other | 
of bowel disease in children or adults ; it is an almost 
certain cure, and has without doubt been more successful in 
curing the various kinds of 


CHOLERA 


other known , or even the most skilful phy- | 
. tn India, Africa, and China, where this dreadful dis-| 
ease is ever more or less prevalent, the PAIN KILLER is | 
considered by the natives, as well as European residents, in 
those climates, 

A Sure Remedy. 

Asa tonic for the Stomach, it is unrivalled. A few doses | 
will relieve severe cases of Indigestion, and it is often a perfect 
cure 


DYSPEPSIA 
in its most appravated forms. Its tonic and stimulating pro- 
rties, arousing the system to vfgorous action, render it a | 
mnost etiectual cure for Colds and Coughs, when used according | 
to directions. 

For external ajplication, it is unsurpassed by any medieal | 
prepa known. and Neuraigic Affections, 
are goals relieved and often cured by it. Any Soreness in | 
the Muscles or Joints can be relieved by its application. It | 
cures instantly th 








6 most Vv) 
TOOTHACHE. 


It should always be kept near at hand, to be used in cases of 
severe Burns or Scalds. If applied immediately, according to 
directions, it wil give instant relief, and vent te: . 

1t is peculiarly adapted to the wants o! 


SEAMEN, 
and persons making sea voyages, and no vessel should sail 
without a supply of it. One captain writes us, “i have made 
several voyages,—often with emigrants,—and though I keep a 

medicine chest, and have several times had a good deal 
of sickness on board, | have found the Pain Killer so efficient 
in all cases, as to entirely preclude the use of all other medi- 


Prices, 12 1-2 cts., 25 cts., 50 ets., and $1.00 per Bottle. 
Perry Davis & Son, 
MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 

And sold by all respectable dealers everywhere. 
ies EPEC CGE ns oe 
ATTRACTIVE AND GOOD JUVENILES, 
PUBLISHED BY 
WALKER, WISE & CO., 


245 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE BOY [INVENTOR ; a true story of real life, inculcating 
Lessons of Industry, Perseverance, and Frugality. tlus- 
u " 


ALICE'S DREAM. By Mrs. M. A. Wurtraxer. Two ex- 
quisite illustrations by Billings. 50 cts. 

“A tone of practical common sense and piety pervades 

* Alice’s Dream,’ and we strongly recommend it.”"—Saturday 
“he story is pleasantly told, and conveys a fitting Christ- 

mas lesson of true, unselfish charity.” — Boston Jo . 

“ Calculated to exercise a good and refining influence upon 
the hearts of the young.” —. Co. Dem. 

FAITH AND PATIENCE, a Story—and something more— 
fur Boys, Four Illustrations. Concerning this the 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW declares that, 

ssons of truth, honesty, generosity, courtesy, and of 
all manliness (not more) that should be found in the ingenu- 
ous boy,—and these lessons, not in a didactic form, but insinu- 
ated in the natural course of a graceful and charming story,— 
we have seldom seen ‘ Faith and Patience’ paralleled, never 
surpassed, in Juvenile literature. [ts morality is that of the 

Sermon on the Mount, and it is redolent throughout of the 

spirit of the Divine Teacher.” 


ALL THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY, 6 vols., comprising 
Faith and Patience (as above) 


Modesty and Merit, 75 cts. 

"s Treasure, 50 cts. 
Summer with the Little Grays, 50 cts. 
My Little Neighbors, 50 cts. 
Noisy Herbert, 50 cts. 


“This charming Library, for variety and adaptation to meet 
the wants of the various ages of the family group, is certainly 
unsurpassed.” — Christian Register. 

FRED FREELAND ; Or, The Chain of Circumstances. 75cts. 
ties Quite spirited, and will be read with interest.""—WNorth- 


on \ 
“ The general tendency of the book is wholesome.”—Salem 
Observer. 


ON HAND 
One of the best assortments of 
Children’s Books 
Ever offered in Boston. 


2%5 WASHINGTON STREET. 21—3w 


CONGREGATIONAL BOOK-STORE, 
161 WASHINGTON STREET. 
J. E. Tilton & Company 
Have just published cheap editions for Sabbath-schools of 
LIFE’S EVENING. By the author of “ Life's Morning.” 
LIFE’S MORNING. 
SONGS IN THE NIGHT. By Rev. A. C. Thompson. 
THE RECTORY OF MORELAND. 
LESSONS FROM THE CROSS. By Samuel Hopkins. 
BIOGRAPHY OF SELF-TAUGHT MEN. 
OLD SOUTH CHAPEL PRAYER MEETINGS. 
ALICK ; or, The Last of the Mutineers. 
MOTHERS OF THE BIBLE. By Mrs.S. G. Ashton. 
AGNES AND THE LITTLE KEY. 
BERTHA AND HER BAPTISM. 
CATHARINE. By the author of “ Agnes.” 
FADING FLOWERS. By the author of “ Light on the Dark 
River.” 


SABBATH TALKS ABOUT JESUS. 
SABBATH TALKS ON THE PSALMS OF DAVID. 
THE LIGHT-HEARTED GIRL. 
THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 
THE BURIAL OF THE FIRST BORN. 
THE LOST LAMB. 
THE STORY OF OUR DARLING NELLIE. 
They have also publications of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH. 
SHELDON & CO. 
WM. 8. & A. MARTIEN. 
SMITH, ENGLISH & CO. 
And all of the principal publishers of the United States. 
We have just prepared a lst ef all the new and popula 


books, ns published by the Presbyte: 
designed for Sabbath-School Libraries, which will be gts or 


sent by mail upon application. lL 








NoW READY, 
THE YOOTH'S 
SCRIPTURE QUESTION BOOK 
ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Nothing in the whole range of “Sabbath School requisites” 
has been so mu as a question book for Yours. It 
has become a felt necessity in the experience of every intelli- 
gent Sabbath School teacher. The work announced has bee 

re] by the able author of the “‘ Explanatory Question 

.”" for adults, and marks an era in text books for the study 
of the Bible, in advance of anything of the kind hitherto pub- 
‘a miniat strinal, prac- 





|. . bri 
and historical—on those portions of the Scriptures which 
are the subject of the lesson. The book contains fifty two les- 
sons—one for each Sabbath in the year—on the life, teachings 
and miracles of our Lord. 
Price 12 Cents. 
HENRY HOYT, 


l7—6w No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 





WILLIAM HEATH, 
79 CORNHILL, BOSTON 


. DEALEB IN 
Sabbath-Scheool Books, 
—AND-~- 


Theological Literature; 

Also BIBLES, TESTAMENTS; Publishes VESTRY 
HARP, b>, Rev. N. M Parkins, s most popearl and ap 
peeved Hymn Book. for Social Meetings and pa 

8. 


THE ATTENTION OF 
PASTORS, SUPERINTENDENTS, 


AND ALL OTHERS IN WANT OF 
Cheice and Safe Books, 
either for the Sabbath School or Family, is invited to the folk 
lowing list of beautifully illustrated works. 

To those who cherish the doctrines of our Pligrim ancestry, 
and feel the responsibility of furnishing s \iterature for 
the rising generation that is in harmony with the views 
held by the Orthodox churches in New England, it is a 


matter of some importance whether your purchases be 
t 


made of those who are in personal sympathy with those 
doctrines, or who hold to the opposite. I keep large and 
carefully selected supplies from all the Religious Socie- 
ties, and such private houses as I can saveLy recommend 
to those who have not the time to read through the books 
themselves, 
To thore purchasing for Sabbath Schools, I give, as 

heretofore, a trade discount. 
THE HICHER CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

A volume of religious experience Illustrated b: 

Sketches from history and from life. Tenth edt 

COM. 00 ceceee coceee svecee cesses cesses coer csescceresSl OD 
THE STORY OF A POCKET BIBLE. 


Ar attobiegraphy of the book itself, with ten 
aplendid iMastrations ...c0 ceceeseceeeccesee cece 86 


THE MOTHER’S MISSION. 
A Narrative Work of uncommon interest and 
power. 19mo. [llustrated eve 
ONLY A PAUPER. 
A work Of graphic interest. Third Ed, Illustrated 7% 
OPPOSITE THE JAIL. 
By the anthor of “ Child Angel,'? &e. A narrative 
work of great power and interest. 12mo. illustrated. 7 
PALISSY, THE HUGUENOT POTTER, 
A Historic Tale. 12mo, with 18 illastrations..... % 
CAPT. RUSSELL’S WATCHWORD. 
Combining rare elements of interest and power. 
A beok for boys. 12mo, fully [llustrated........ 
ELLEN DACRE, 
Gr Life at Aunt Fester’s; by the anthor of “ Cap! 
Raseil’s Watch-Word.”? Fully Illustrated...... 6 
STRAIGHT FORWARD, 


Or Walking in the Light; by sane B- Guernsey, 

author of “Irish Amy,’ “ Ready Work,’ “ Kitty 

Maynard,” &c. Third edition .........csceseces 7% 

THE OLD RED HOUSE. 

oy. the author of “ Capt. Russell’s Watch- 
ord,”’** Elleu Dacre,’? &c ne of the ablest 

productions of this popular writer. Iliustrated 8 

THE WAY TO THE PIT. 

By. Mies H. B. McKeever, author of “ Edith’s 

Ministry,”’ “Sunshine "&c A parrative work of 

thrilling interest, revealing the dradly and bane- 

ful influevce of Theatre going. Ajbook for the 


aoe weenee sees ceeeees ” 


eveeee on: 65 
ANTOINETTE, 
be: or'ginal of the Child Angel, by Mre. M 


ary 
. Denison, author of “* Opposie the Jail.’’ Tllus- 
THE FLOUNCED ROBE, and What it Cost. 
By Mise H. B. McKeever, authoress of “Way 
to the Pit,” &c. A book of surpassing interest 
and power. Illustrated. 12mo. pp. 184.......+. 6 
DOING AND NOT DOING. 
Or the Convert’s Guide. ....... +2. 
GUYON’S LETTERS. 
Translated by Mrs. Prof. Upham. 16m0....... ... 3 
THE LITTLE MOUSTAIN GUIDE. 
Or How to be Happy. 18mo. I[llustrated...... 
THE GOLDEN MUSHROOM. 
By the author of “The Water Cress Sellers,” 
UNustrated cco cccves cveverereveces cesesecesscces = 4B 
HANNAH LEE. 
Or Walking in the Light. Tlustrated........... 48 
THE CONQUERED HEART. 

By the author of “Hemlock Rid 
Waltor,”’ &c lilustrated ......... 
JOHNNY McKAY. 

Or the Sovereign. 18mo. Illustrated. ... 
SOPHIE DE BRENTZ. 

Or the Sword of Truth. by the author of “Hill- 
side Farm.”’ Illustrated. .... ..0. eee . 
LITTLE MAY. 

Or of What Use am 1... 2.0. seer seeees cvscee coeeee 
ROBERT WALTON. 

Or the Great Idea. [lustrated..........cesecesees 40 
THE FACTORY GIRLS. 

A touching narrative. Fully illustrated........ a 
MOORCROFT HATCH. 

= A. L. 0. E., one of the 
o 
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ME BBE .occee ceveeeeeenes ri) 
ADDIE ANSLEY. 
Or How ts Make Others Happy. A charming 
juvenile. Illustrated .... 3% 





GRACE HALE 

A book for Girls. Fully jlustrated...... 000+ 
HEMLOCK RIDGE. 

Or Only Dan. White’s Son. i8m>. Illustrated... 335 
HILLSIDE FARM. 

Or Home [ofiuences Illustrated. A book for the 

family. Illustrated 2.1.0. ccssccseeeceeseccresscees 36 
TFHE FAITHFUL PROMISER,. 

In large type. A Devotional Work of great ex- 
PLEASANT SURPRISES. 

4 cherming javenile. Illustrated 
JOE CARTON. 

Or The Lost Key. A book for boys. Illustrated. 
ROSE COTTAGE. 

A beautiful javenile, with Iustrrtions.......... 
MILES LAWSON. 

Or The Yews. Mlustrated .... ..0.sccsececseseees 
THE PARISH HALL. 

And What Was Done There. Fully Illustrated. 
THE BEGGAR'S CLOSET. 

Avd Whatit Contained Tlaetrated 
LOSS OF THE SHIP KENT, 

By fire, a work vf thrilling interest. Mlustrated. 
THE YOUNG MILLINERS. 

A book for girls. Ilastrated ...... 
PEDDY WHITE. 

Or the Little Orange Sellers. Ilustrated........ 
THE POWER OF FAITH. 

A-marrative of Sarah Jordan. .... .s0e ss cece sees 
SONGS FOR THE SABBATH SCIIOOL 

AND VESTRY. 

Fall bound in muslin, gold lettered ........+. +++ 

In pape covers. I5cents One of the most valua- 

ble and opoclarrcoliections of Sabbath-schoo!l 

music extan' 
THE YOUNG HOP-PICKERS. 

By the author of “Matty Gregg.’? Illustrated. 
GRANDMOTHER TRUE. 

Or When I was a Little Girl. Illustrated........ % 
THE TELESCOPE. 

An Allegory. Filled with Bible truth and clothed 

in beautifal imagery ; this little work is a per- 

fect gem of excellence. Illustrated........00--. %% 
PAKING A STAND. 

By Mrs. H. C. Knight, author of “ Hogh Fisher,”’ 

« Robert Dawson,’’ &c. A book for boys and all 

others who tamper with strong drink .+.... 
THE 
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eeeeee % 
NEW EXPLANATORY QUES- 
N BOOK. 
With Analytical and Expository Notes, with an 
Introduction by Rev. Dr. Kirk ...... ..s0s- ceeeeeee 
THE YOUTH'S SCRIPTURE QUES- 
TION BOOK. 
An entirely new and original work, by the author 
of th: “£xplanatory Question Book,” and adapt- 
ed to children ten to fifteen years of age........ 12 
A STANDARD QUESTION BOOK. 
On the Prophecies of Isaiah, by Rev. Dr. Clark.. 10 


.| THE DREAM OF HEAVEN. 


A narrative work of touching interest. Tenth 
Thousand ...00- oe covnes cevvee cnee cons ceneeescces 
HENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 
LEASE PRESERVE THIS LIST FOR REFER- 
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WASPS. 

These insects are proverbially spiteful. So 
much bo that we give the term waspish to any | 
one that has a biting, ill-natured disposition. | 
The common Wasp makes its nest in the) 
ground, about. seven inches deep, of a round 
forin and about afoot in diameter. The en-| 
trance measures about an inch across. The| 
material of which the nest is built is of a. pa-| 
pery nature, andis made of the fibrous substance | 
found on the outside of wood long exposed to | 
the weather. This is laidon until the walls of | 
the hive are about an inch in thickness. Two | 
holes in these walls form the entrances. The) 





) such 


New Hampshire, swallowed accidentally a nee- 
dle. The needle was a shoe needle, and a lit- 
tle over an inch long, She was considerably 
alarmed at the time, but not feeling any incon- 
venience from it, the circumstance in time 


— — from her memory. A few 
ys since, however, she felt a pricking sensa- 
tion in her foot, and in course of time the 
needle was taken from the outer side of the 
foot, near the little toe joint—the wound soon 
healed without giving her any trouble. 





VARIETY. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER’S PROMISE. 

We have heard boys and girls make promises 
which seemed to mean a good deal, but really 
meant very little. They thought it very shrewd, 
but we thought it a mean kind of deception. 
We know they wouldn’t like to be cheated by 





interior is occupied by the combs, bling | 
those of bees in form, but of different materi- 

als. ‘These combs, to the amount of fifteen or | 
sixteen, are arranged in stages, with spaces 

between them, and are supported by columns. 
The hive is begun at the top, and increased | 
downwards. The community is formed of males, 

females, and workers, or neuters ; the last of 
these, as among bees, do all the work. They) 
are continually on the wing in search of food, | 
which consists sometimes of fruit and some- 

times of smaller insects. One of these hives 

will often contain ten thousand young wasps ; 

which in their imperfect or grub state are fed 

as small birds feed their young, with the food 

brought to the hive, after being chewed up by 

the mother. About twenty days after the eggs 

have been deposited the grubs are ready to be 

changed into the pupa state, which is next to 

that of the perfect insect. In nine days these 

pupee come out as perfect warps, and the hive 

is then cleaned out for a new progeny. 

Most of the wasps perish in the fall of the} 
year. Those that survive are chiefly females 
which become the mothers of fresh colonies. | 

The inflammation and swelling arising from 
the sting of the wasp is more violent than 
when produced by the sting of the bee. 


| 


’ 


BORING FOR OIL. 

The earth upon which we live is one vast 
manufactory and storehouse. We do not know | 
in fact, half the treasures it contains. What 
a long time coal lay in the bowels of the earth 
before it was discovered, and how much pre-| 
judice there was against using it as fuel after it 
had been found out. It is only five or six hun-| 
dred years since it came to be used as fuel in | 
England, although a large portion of that! 
island is a complete bed of coal. | 

Another discovery has lately been made of a | 
prodaction scarcely less useful than coal itself. 
The practice of boring down through the earth | 
to find springs of water has been a long time | 
in use ; but it is only very lately that they| 
have used the borer to find springs of oil. This 
however is now done at several places in the 
country with great success. They bore holes) 
down through the solid rock to the depth of) 
fifty or a hundred feet, and the oil rushes up| 
in great quantities. 

This oil resembles the common coal oil of) 
our manufactories. It is no doubt produced | 
from beds of coal heated by natural fires in the 
interior of the earth. It distils over through | 
cracks and fissures in the rocks, and runs in- 
to hollows and cavities, as into artificial reser- 


|beneath the serpent. 
jum 


pr th 1 Here is a case 
where a teacher indulged in the practice, and 
deserved as severe a whipping for his deception 
as ever he gave his boys : 


** Boys,”’ said our old schoolmaster‘smiling- 

one day, ‘‘ | am abont to bargain with you 
for good behavior. I desire that you will con- 
duct yourselves with decorum for one week, 
and I will promise to show you’ a curiosity— 
what no man ever saw, and having shown it to 
you, what no man eyer will see again.”’ 

An anxious week followed—a week of curi- 
osity, bewilderment, hope, and pleasure in em- 
bryo. Out of school it was all the talk— 
‘s what no man ever saw, and what no man 
shall ever see again!’’ What could it be ?— 
Another and another day, until at last Satur- 
day dawned upon our gladdened young hearts. 
Nine o’clock came ; every urchin was at his 
post ; books and slates all in readiness ; every 
task fally committed to memory. Altogether 
a charming state of affairs. An active mind, 
not wedded too closely to orthodox ideas, would 
divine at once the great advantage of rewards 
and kindness over oppression and cruelty.— 
** Tinkle, tinkle!”’ sounded the bell—that bell 
had a voice as well asa tongue. Mr. Birchem 
entered, seated himself, then raised the lid of 
his desk, and drew the wonderful thing forth 
adjusting his ominous-looking spectacles as- 
tradle his nasal projection, and proceeded to 
the solemn ceremony, saying,— 

** The hour has at length arrived. Behold, 
in my upraised fingers is a single filbert. In 
this filbert is a kernel :’’ ceremoniously break- 
ing the shell and exposing the tiny thing to 
view, he continued, ‘‘ This no man ever saw ;”’ 
then opening his capacious jaws, he thrust in 
the mysterious kernel, crushed and swallowed 
it! ‘ Boys,’ exclaimed he, with great em- 
phasis, ‘ 
no man will ever see that kernélagain! To 
your lessons, you rascals, every dog of you !”” 


} 


THE SNAKE AND THE CROCODILE. 
The following thrilling account of an en- 
gement between a boa constrictor and a 

crocodile in Java is given by an eye witness. 
It was one morning that I stood beside a 
small lake fed by one of the rills of the moun- 
tain. The water was clear as crystal and 
every thing could be seen to the very bottom. 
Stretching its limbs close over this pond was a 
gigantic teak tree,and in its thick, shining 
evergreen, lay a huge boa in an easy coil, tak- 
ing his morning nap. Above him was a pow- 
erful ape of the baboon species, a leering race 
of scamps, always bent on mischief. 
Now the ape, from his position, saw a croc- 
odile in the water rising to the Mp: exactly 
Quick as thought he 
ped upon the snake which fell with a splash 
into the jaws of the crocodile. 
himself py clinging to the limb of a tree, but a 
battle commenced in the water. The serpent, 
grasped in the middle by the crocodile, made 
the water boil by his furious contortions.— 
Winding his folds round the body of his an- 


tagonist, he disabled his two hind legs, and by 


8, you will never—I shall never— | 


The ape saved | 


voirs. From these receptacles it is forced up) his contractions made the scales and the bones 
as soon as the boring instrument enters the | of the monster crack. 


chambers in which it is lodged. | The water was speedily tinged with the 





What.a remarkable thing that oil should | 
thus be found for the use of man in the bowels 
of the earth. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





Castine, March 15, 1860. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co., Gents. :—Please 
find enclosed one dollar, as a yearly payment, 
in advance, for the Youth’s Companion. We 
have read your valuable paper in our family 
for the last dozen years, (but not without pay,) 
—we liked it from the beginning, but think it 
‘ows better and better every year. On Mon- 
e evening, the 5th inst., the teachers of the 
Sabbath-School connected with the Congrega- 
tional society in this town, surprised Dea. 
Samuel Adams by presenting him with a beau- 
tiful picture representing the signing of the 
compact, by the Puritans, in the cabin of the'| 
“ eset Mr. Adams has been a mem- 
ber of this school upwards of forty years, more 
than thirty of which he has been its faithful 
superi dent, and , a subscriber to 

the C t L 





‘from its 
Yours, &e., 
Southampton, March 12, 1860. | 
Mr. Editor, Sir :—Enclosed you will find one | 
dollar for the Youth’s Companion the ensuing 
ear. It is the most interesting paper of its | 
nches there is printed. We have taken the | 





ia 





Youth's Companion a great many years, and| 
shall for a great many to come, if we can get 
it. Yours truly, E. M. 


A TRAVELLING NEEDLE. 

If people will swallow needles, they must ex- 
pect them to make a journey through their 
bodies : 

Six years since a lady at North Sandwich, 





blood of both combatants, yet neither was 
disposed to yield. They rolled over and over, 
neither being able to obtain a decided advan- 
tage. All this time the cause of mischief was 
in a state ofectasy. He leaped up and down 
the branches of the tree, uttered a yell, and 
again frisked about. At the end of ten min- 


utee silente began to come over the scene, the | 


folds of the serpent began to be relaxed, and 
though they were trembling along the back, 
the head hung lifeless in the water. 

The crocodile was also still, and though 
only the spine of the back was visible, it was 
evident that he too wasdead. The monkey 
now perched himself on two lower limbs of the 
tree, close to the dead bodies, and amused him- 
self fur ten minutes in making allsorts of faces 
at them. This seemed to be adding insult to 
injury. One of my cémpanions was standing 
at ashort distance, and faking a stone from the 
edge of the lake, hurled it at the ape. He was 
totally unprepared, and as it struck him. on 
the side of the head, was instantly tipped off 
and fell upon the crocodile. A few bounds 
however, brought him to the shore, and taking 
to the tree, he speedily disappeared among 
the branches. 


TO BE TRUSTED. 


There are not many things that will give any 
person more pleasure and pride thun ¢o be érust- 
ed. Once, alittle boy was standing looking 
at a broken window in his father’s house. He 
had not done the mischief—indeed, nobody 
knew who had done it. Some one passing by 
said 


«Your father will think you broke that win- 
w ” 


** No, he won’t,”’ quickly replied the child. 
‘+ for I shall tell him I did not.’’ 

‘* Bat perhaps he will not believe you.’’ 

“* My father always believes what I say ;” 
and when the little fellow said that, he really 
seemed an inch taller, while there was a bold 


done you good to hear ! 

He was a. happy father, I am sure, that had 
such a boy. For to be always believed, the 
child must have the character of always telling | 
| the truth. And, young as he was, he al: 
knew what a fine and honourable thing it is to 

be trusted. 


SABBATH IN THE COUNTRY. 
Nothing used to impress me more when I was 
a child than the unbroken stillness of a Sabbath 
morning. The following verses recall in a meas- 
ure the feeling I then had : 


The creaki: wagon’s in the shed, 
The il is heard no more ; 

The horse is littered down and fed, 

The harness hangs above his head, 
The whip behind the door. 


His leathern gloves and hooked bill 
To-day the woodman throws aside : 

The blasksmith’s fiery forge is still, 

The wooden wheel of the old mill 
Slecps in the mill-dam wide. 


The miller’s boat isanchored where, 
Far-out the water lilies sleep ; 

You eee their shadows pordrea there, 

The broad white flowers reflected clear 
Within the mill pond deep. 

The harrow’s in the garden shed 
Hoe, rake, ands , are put away 

Unweeded stands the onion bed, 

The gardener from his work hath fled ; 
Tis holy Sabbath day. 


n the wall the white cat sleeps, 
y which the churn and milk pans lie. 
A drowsy watch the house dog keeps, 
And scarcely from his dull eye peeps 
Upon the passer by. 
And sweetly over hill and dale 
The silvery page church bells ring; 
Across the moor and down the dale 
They come and go, and on the gale 
Their Sabbath tidings fling. 
From the whitewashed Sunday School 
Peeps out between the poplars dim, 
Which ever-throw their shadows cool 
Far out upon the rushy pool, 
You hear the Sabbath hymn. 


From farm and field, and grange grown grey, 
From woodland walks and winding ways, 
The old and young, the grave and gay, 
Unto the old church come to pray, 
And sing God’s holy praise. 


U 


and noble ring in his tones that would have |! 








UNPROMISING SONS. 

An English barber once told a company of| 
| lawyers thet he had tried to make a barber of 
| his son, but not having sufficient genius for the | 
art, he had gent him to study law. He 
subsequently became one of the most eminent | 
judges in Great Britain. The Transcript tells| 
an equally good story of John Adams : | 

The elder Adams was the son of a cobbler. | 
| It was, perhaps, owing to the very fact of his | 





| humble —. that the elder Adams became | 
| what he was. have never seen the following 
| sto 


ry in print, but it legitimately descended to 
| me By oral tradition, having been told my great 
| grandfather by ‘“‘ the pious Deacon Adams, of | 
the town of Braintree,’”’ himself. 

The Deacon, during a temporary absence, 
had set John to cutting out the ‘« uppers’? for | 
| some shoes ; but—like the Chinaman, who in| 
| making a pair of breeches from a pattern fur-| 

nished b some prudent captain, had faithfully | 
| copied the patches which his wife had put in 
| the seat of the old ones, John had embellished 
every ‘‘ upper’ he had cut, with the three | 
cornered hole by which the patterns had hang) 
on their accustomed nail. ‘I saw,’’ said the 
| Deacon, ‘* I couldn’t make a shoemaker of) 
| him, so I put him, to learning.” | 





CHINESE KITES. 

The boys are looking forward with pleasure | 

to the coming of kite-time, and they will be 

| glad to know that in China, kite-flying engages 
the attention of grown men : 

The Chinese do not consider any pursuit so 
| frivolous as to be denied the best advantages of 
| ’eience—not even the flying of paper kites. It 
| is strange to see sober, sedate merchants tug- 
|ging away at a long string, guiding a kite| 
| very effectually in the air. Some are made in| 

the shape of birds: and the hovering of the| 


| kestrel, or the quitk dive of the sparrow-hawk, | 
| is beautifully imitated by expert guidance of 
the string. The first I saw in Shanghai ap- 
so real that I got down a rifle to try a| 
shot, but was told it was only a kite. ‘ To be 
sure it is: why not have a shot at it?’ and it) 
was some time till-I understood it was a paper, | 
not the bird kite. The Chinese beat us hollow | 
in these things, especially in the ‘ messengers’ 
that they send spinning up the string. They 
send up prettily painted gigantic butterflies 
with outspread wings, at the back of which is 
a simple contrivance to make them collapse | 
when the butterfly reaches the kite, and as | 





fly, sliding along the string, ready to be ad- 
justed for another flight. 


A STRONG MAN. 

The boys who go to the gymnasium, orswing | 
dumb-bells, will be interested in the following | 
incident : 

A cor ndent of the Chicago Journal of 
the 24th, relates the following feat of strength 
to which he was witness: ‘ On Sunday last, | 
about nine o’clock, A. M., as the. train west- 
ward was within three or four miles of Chica- 
go, on the Fort Wayne road, a horse was dis-| 
covered on the stilt work and between the| 
rails. The train was sto , and workmen 
were sent to clear the eon It was then dis- 
covered that the body of the horse was resting | 
on the sleepers. His legs, having 
through the open spaces, were too short to | 
reach the ground. Boards and rails were | 
brought, and the open space in front of the! 











making a plank road for him | 

got up, and by means of 
ropes one.of his-fore feet was raised, and there 
matters eame to a halt. It seemed that no 
strength or strategem could ayail to release | 
the animal. Levers of boards were splintered, | 
and the men tugged at the ropes in vain ; | 
when a pessenger who was looking quietly on, | 
stepped forward leisurely, slipped off a pair of | 
tinted kids, seized the horse by the tail, and | 
with tremendous force, hurled him forward | 
upon the plank road. No one assisted, and | 
indeed the whole thing was done eo quickly | 
that the assistance was impossible. The horse 
walked away, looking foolish, and casting sus- 
picious side glances toward his caudal extremi- 
ty.. The lookers on laughed and shouted, 
while the stranger resu his kids, muttered | 
something about the inconvenience of railway 
delays, lit a cigar, and walked slowly into the 
Gnoking car. He was finely formed, of mus- 
cular appearance, was very fashionably dressed, 
wore a moustache and whiskers of an auburn 
or reddish color, and to all questions as to 
who he was, only answered that he wasa 
Pensylvanian travelling westward for his 
health.’’ The horse would certainly weigh at 
least 1,200 pounds. 


KEEP YOUR PROMISES. 


Some young persons who would not tell a lie | am 


for the world (as they understand lying) are yet 
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very careless about what promises they make. 
‘They are so -natured, or so easy tu be per- 
suaded, that they will give their world for al- | 
most anything ; but when the time comes for | 
doing as they have promised—oh, then, they 
are ‘* very sorry,’’ they ‘‘do not think gm | 
can ;”’ or, vy they have forgotton it al-| 
together. One lad promised to take his little 
sisters to see an interesting exhibition. 
may be sure they remembered it, though he | 
might not; and at the time, down they came, | 
all in their hats and jackets: but he—oh, he 
‘had not thought any more about it—he had 
something else to do.’’ It was a sad disappoint- 
ment for the poor children. Another lad went 
to the Band of Hope meeting, and was so inter- 
ested in the speeches that he went up and signed 
the pledge. Well, he went home full of his res- 
olution, and when his father offered him a drop | 
of ale atsupper-time, he sad ‘* No, thank you,”’ | 

uite boldly, fancying himself a kind of hero. | 

ut the next night, the ‘* No, thank you” was! 
fainter, and the next, when the father asked! 
** Why, what’s the matter ?”’ the lad’s resolu- 
tion had become so weak, that he broke his 
promise and his pledge! He had made the 
promise unthinkingly. 

Now, sometimes, I know, you cannot keep | 
your promises. When anything really hinders | 
you there is a fair excuse. But be sure not to 
make excuses of your own. Even ifit should 
be hard and troublesome to do what you have 
said you will do, be true and brave in doing it. 
For the Bible gives great praise to him ‘+ who 

romiseth to his own hurt and changeth not.” 
But be very careful in making promises. ‘I 
never promise,” said a little boy, ‘+ but I al- 
ways perform.’’ That was, perhaps, a vain 
speech ; but think of whata mother said to 
her young daughter, when the child was be- 
ginning very earnestly—‘ Mother, I faithfully 
promise—’’ ** Hush, my dear ; are you quite | 
sure that you will faithtully do ?”’ 





THREE POETS IN A PUZZLE. 

Tled the horse to the stable, when a fresh 
perplexity arose. Iremoved the harness with- 
out difficulty but, after many strenuous at- | 
tempts, I conld not remove the collar. In de-| 
spair, I called for assistance, when aid soon| 
drew near. Mr. Wordsworth brought his in- 
genuity into exercise, but after several unsucces- 
‘ul efforts, he relinquished the achievement as a 
thing altogether impracticable. Mr. Coleridge | 
now tried his hand, but showed no more groom- 
ing skill than his predecessors ; for after twist- 
ing the poor horse’s neck almost to strangula- 
tion, and the great danger of his eyes, he gave | 
up the useless task, pronouncing that the 
horse’s head must have grown (gout or dropsy) 
since the collar was put on, for he said ‘ It 
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PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
OB PROTECTED SOLUTION OF PROTOXIDE OF 
IRON COMBINED. 


This well known Remedy has been used very extensive- 
ly and with great success for the cure of 
DYSPEPSIA, 

OR IMPAIRED AND IMPERFECT DIGESTION, 
AND THE CONSEQUENT 
Deterioration of the Blood. 

Note.—The failure of IRON asa remedy for Dy s pep- 
sia, a bad state of the blood, and the Suindlenis deetates 
caused thereby, has arisen from the want of such a pre- 
paration of IKUN as sha)! enter the stomach in a Fro- 
TOSIDE state, and assimilate at once with the biowd.— 
This want the PERUVIAN SYKUP supplies, containing, 
as it does, [ron in the only form in which it is psribie 
for it to enter the circulativn, For this reason the PE- 
RUVIAN SYRUP often radically cures disesses in 
which other preparations of iron and other medicines 
have been found to be of no avail. 


The following certificate is from well known citizens 
of Boston: 








he dersi d, having experi the beneficial 
effects of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, do not hesitate to 
recommend it to the attention of the public. Kev. John 
Pierpont, Peter Harvey, Thomas A. Dexter, Janes C. 
Dunn, 8. H, Kendall, M. D., Samuel May, Thomas Cc. 
Amory, Rey Thos. Whittemore. 
Testimonials from Clergymen.—The Kev. John Pier- 
pont says: ‘ Il have been cured of a troublesome cutane- 
ous disease by the use of the PEKUViAN SYRUP, and 


| it affords me great satisfaction to find that it is making 


its way into the confidence of the medica) profession, for 
my settied conviction is that it deserves the confidence, 
not of that profession alone. but of the public.’ 

The Kev. Warren Burton: ‘1 do not hesitate to recom- 
mend the PERUVIAN SYRUP to any whose habiis ren- 
der them liable to Headache, Dyspeptic Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Nervous A flections and Genera) Debility.’ 

The Kev. Arthur B. fuller: ‘ buffering much from in- 
tense nervous headaches, exhaustion, and kss of 
strength, | failed to obtain any relief until | tried the Pe- 
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raviap Syrup. ; 
The Rev. Thos. Whittemore; ‘1 have beer using for 

some time past, the PEKUVIAN SYRUP. It givee me 

new vigor, buoyancy of spirits, elastici'y of muscle. 1 


| was a downright impossibility for such a huge 
| os frontis to pass through sv narrow a collar !"? | 


soon as they collapse, down comes the butter- | 8% 


| Just at this moment a servant girl came near ; 
understanding the cause of our consternation, 
‘* La, master,” said she, “ you don’t to 
| work in the right way. You should do this :’’ 
| when, turning the collar completely upside 
down, she slipped it offin a ‘moment, to our 
great humilitation and wonderment, each sat- 
isfied afresh that there were heights of knowl- 
edge in the world to which we had notattained. 


A fashionable lady at a watering place had 
a favorite lapdog, which she cal “ Per- 
chanee.’” ‘* A singular name for your pet 
Madam,”’ said a gentleman, ‘“ pray, where did 
you obtain it?’’ “ Oh!’ drawled the lady, 
most exquisitely, ‘‘ it was named after Byron's 
dog. You remember where he speaks of it, 
and says— Perchance my dog will howl!’ ” 


A wager was laid on the Yankee peculiarity 
of answering one question by asking another. 
To decide the bet, a down easter was interro- 

ted . 


**T want you,” said the better, “ to give 
me a straightforward answer to a plain ques- 
tion.”’ 

‘+ I kin du it, mister,’ said the Yankee. 

** Then, why is it that New Englanders al- 
ways answer a question by asking one in re- 
turn ?”’ 

‘* Du they? was Jonathan’s reply. 


‘ Father,”’ said a cobbler’s lad, pegging 
away at an old shoe, “ they say that trout 
bite good now,” 

‘» Well, well,’’ replied the old gentleman, 
** you stick to your work and they won’t bite 
you."’ The tad saw the point of the old gen- 
tleman’s remark. 


One of the best. bon-mots ever uttered was 
that of the late Earl of Leicester, who, when a 
lubberly farmer entered his dining-room and 
accidentally smashed the barometer, exclaimed 
—** Well, gentlemen, I never saw the mercury 
80 low before in any weather.” 





have no deubt, that in cases of paraiysis like mine, Dys- 
pepsia, and especially of Dropsy, it may be administered 
with a greater prospect of success than any other medi- 
cine in use among us.’ 

N, B.—Pamphiets giving further information of the 
Syrup can be had on application to the agents or to 
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